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PARTICULARLY  FEMALES. 

AN  INQUIRY 


HOW  FAR  THE  CHARGES  ALLEGED 

AGAINST  THEM  OF 

IMPROVIDENCE,  IDLENESS,  AND  DISSIPATION, 

ARE  FOUNDED  IN  TRUTH. 

“  Alas  !  alas  ! 

Why  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once ; 

And  He  that  might  the  ’vantage -best  have  took, 

Found  out  the  remedy.  How  would  you  be, 

If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  aj-e  ?  Oh,  think  of  that ! 

And  mercy  then  will  breathe  upon  your  lips^ 

Like  man  new  made." — Shakspeare. 

“  Ah !  little  think  the  gay,  licentious  proud. 

Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround ; 

They,  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth, 

And  wanton,  often  cruel  riot,  waste ; 

How  many  eat  the  hitter  bread 

Of  misery  I  Sore  pinched  by  wintry  winds. 

How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty  ! 

“  Thought  fond  man 

Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills, 

That  one  incessant  struggle,  lender  life 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suffering,  and  of  fate ; 

The  conscious  soul  of  Charity  would  warm. 

And  her  wide  wish  Benevolence  dilate; 

The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh." — Thompson. 

“There  are  those  who,  from  principle,  as  they  say,  refuse  assistance  to  the  man  who 
can  obtain  the  means  of  supplying  all  his  wants  by  his  daily  labour.  But  can  they  with¬ 
hold  relief  from  her  who  comes  in  her  desolation  and  weakness — woman,  who,  by  the  law 
of  her  being,  IS  EXCLUDED  FROM  PATHS  IN  WHICH  COARSE  MAN  MAY 
MAKE  A  LIVELIHOOD;  and,  by  the  custom  of  society,  is  obliged  to  accept  less  than 
i  HALF  OF  WHAT  THE  MOST  STUPID  OF  THE  OTHER  SEX  can  earn,  as  a  com- 
\  pensation  for  her  unr emitted  toil.  Can  any  turn  with  a  close  hand  and  a  closer  heart,  from 
orphans  in  their  childhood  and  misery — friendless,  cold,  starving  children!" — Feltus, 
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GRATUITOUS. 


Lkt  me, Conjure  you,  my  dear  reader,  by  all  you  hold  near  and  dear,  to  lay  aside  youi 
preconceived  opinions  on  the  important  subjects  discussed  in  this  production,  whether  for 
©r  against  the  plans  I  advocate,  and  to  read  it  with  due  attention,  and  an  unbiassed  mind,, 
open  to  conviction.  Take  none  of  my  facts  on  trust.  Let  them  be  subjected  to  the  most 
rigorous  scrutiny,  and  all  that  are  not  fully  proved,  be  rejected.  Let  my  inductions  undergo 
the  same  fiery  ordeal :  and  I  hope  you  will  coincide  with  my  views,  should  you  find,  as  I 
trust  you  will, 

1.  That  there  are  hundreds  of  females  in  our  city  whose  utmost  industry,  when  fully 
employed,  is  scarcely  adeq,uate  to  procure  them  the  necessaries  of  life.  {See  Certijicate,p.  6.) 

2.  That  their  rent  absorbs  nearly  half  their  earnings  when  fully  employed  at  the  ordinary 
wages,  leaving  them  but  about  nine  cents  a  day  for  food,  drink,  fuel,  and  clothing,  for  them¬ 
selves  and  children,  if  they  have  any  I— Idem. 

3.  That  a  large  portion  of  them  are  poor  widows,  and  women  with  small  children.  {See 
Appendix  D.) 

4.  That  of  549  out-door  paupers,  in  1830,  498  were  females — of  whom  406  were  widows, 
and  246  seamstresses,  washerwomen,  spoolers,  &c.,  proving  the  lamentable  state  of  penury 
and  wretchedness  to  which  they  are  reduced  by  inadequate  v»?ages.  {See  page  8.) 

5.  That  of  those  549  out-door  paupers,  390  were  beyond  sixty  years  of  age,  and  236 
beyond  seventy— -the  whole  of  whom  w'ere  either  superannuated  or  nearly  so — and  that  it 
is  probable  this  is  the  general  proportion  of  the  ages  of  our  paupers.  {See  page  12.) 

6.  That  the  distress  and  wretchedness  of  which  certain  classes  of  females  are  victims, 
too  often  force  them  to  recur  to  licentious  courses,  “FROM  THE  ABSOLUTE  IMPOS¬ 
SIBILITY  OF  PROCURING  THE  NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE  BY  HONEST  IN¬ 
DUSTRY.”  {See  Appendix  .4,  ihe  Certificate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ely  ;  B,  the  Certificate  of 
Dr.  Van  Rensselaer  ;  and  C,  that  of  Justice  Wyman.  See  also  Appendix  F.) 

7.  That  certain  species  of  male  labour  afford  wages  barely  adequate  to  support  a  small 
family  on  the  most  economical  plan.  (*S'ee  page  10.) 

8.  That  of  course  they  cannot,  when  employed,  make  reservation  for  support  in  winter,, 
or  in  seasons  when  unemployed. 

9.  That,  therefore,  the  charge  of  improvidence,  so  often  reiterated,  cannot  lie  against 
those  classes  generally. 

10.  That  the  clamour,  on  the  subject  of  the  poor  taxes,,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  exami¬ 
nation.  {See  page  12.) 

11.  That  there  is  no  employment,  however  degrading — however  painful  or  laborious — > 
however  deleterious  to  health — however  inadequately  paid  for,  at  which  there  is  any  diffi-. 
culty  in  finding  operatives  to  embrace  it.  {See  page  10.) 

12.  That,  therefore,  the  charge  of  idleness  brought  against  the  poor,  as  a  body,  is  a  most 
pernicious  libel,  injurious  to  the  rich  and  the  poor — to  the  former  by  steeling  their  hearts 
against  the  misery  of  the  latter — and  to  the  poor  by  debarring  them  of  the  benevolence 
and  beneficence  of  the  rich.  The  exceptions  v/liich  exist,  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the 
whole  mass. 

131  That  misery  and  distress  may  be  found  in  Philadelphia,  equal  in  intensity,  though 
not  in  extent,  to  any  thing  that  is  found  in  London  or  Paris.* 

— — 

*  “  To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

“The  undersigned,  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  citizens  of  Delaware  Ward,  to  repre¬ 
sent  to  the  proper  authorities,  the  situation  of  that  j>art  of  the  said  Ward  lying  eastward 
of  Front  Street,  respectfully  beg  leave  to  state,  that  every  house  in  the  block,  from  Vine  to 
Sassafras  Street,  and  between  Front  and  Water  Streets,  has  been  visited  and  examined, 
and  an  enumeration  of  the  number  of  families  and  individuals  composing  them,  occupying 
the  said  houses,  has  been  made.  The  result  of  this  investigation  shows,  that  the  whole 
number  of  tenements  is  sixty-four ;  families,  ninety -two ;  total  number  of  inhabitants,  four 
hundred  and  seventy-three!  Of  these,  there  are  thirty  tenements  containing  fifty-five 
FAMILIES,  and  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-THREE  INDIVIDUALS,  that  have  not  the  accommodo^ 
lion  of  a  privy  for  their  use  !  I  They  are  compelled  to  make  use  of  vessels  of  various  de¬ 
scriptions,  the  contents  of  which  are  daily  thrown  into  the  neighbouring  docks,  or  into  the 
streets !  It  will  be  observed  that  the  buildings  in  this  block,  (with  one  or  two  exce})tions,) 
occupy  the  ivhole  ground  belonging  to  the  premises !  The  privies  [of  34]  are  situated 
either  in  the  cellars,  or  in  the  vaults  under  the  streets.  Of  the  thirty  tenements  above 
mentioned,  there  are  four  with  three,  two  with  four,  and  two  with  six  families  in  each. 

“Respectfully  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Upper  Delaware  Ward. 

“  Thomas  Taylor,  Samuel  J.  Robbins,  Powell  Stackhouse,. 

Daniel  Barr,  William  Rush,  John  Perkins." 

Philadelphia,  July  23,  1833., 
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On  the  Supjyort  of  the  Poor. 

It  Is  sport  to  you,  yc  young  rogues,”  stiid  the  frogs  in  the  fable,  “  but  death  to  us.” — 
JEsop. 

“  Let  those  who  have  a  sheltering  roof  and  a  cheering  fireside  at  this  inclement  season, 
bethink  them  with  tenderness  and  charity  of  those  whose  household  gods  shiver  at  their 
hearths.  The  blast  which  brinofs  to  the  secure  inmate  of  the  warm  mansion  a  sense  of 
genial  comfort,  social  sympathies,  and  the  happy  luxury  of  books,  hears  on  its  rushing  wing 
unmitigated  suffering  to  the  ill-clad,  ill-fed,  and  houseless  wretches  whom  vice  or  misfor¬ 
tune  overtakes  even  in  this  happy  land.  At  such  a  season,  humanity  will  ‘forget  their 
vices  in  their  woes.’  ” — Ball.  Amer. 

“  To  be  victims  of  pain  and  misery,  unhappily,  is  the  lot  of  a  large  portion  of  every  com¬ 
munity;  to  alleviate  whose  sufferings  is  the  unquestionable  duty  of  the  remainder,  not  only 
as  members  of  the  same  society,  but  as  belonging  to  the  same  great  family  of  mankind."-^ 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  Feb.  1830,^.  40. 

“  That  mercy  I  to  others  show. 

That  mercy  show  to  me.” — Pope- 

The  writer  of  these  essays  is  well  aware  that  he  will  be  censured — severely 
censured — for  once  more  broaching  this  subject — so  offensive  to  many  of 
our  fastidious  citizens,  who  are  disposed  to  regard  it,  and  all  who  write  on 
it,  as  intolerable  bores — those  who  unfeelingly  say,  “  there  is  too  much  done 
for  the  poor-”  He  would  observe,  that,  however  unpleasant  to  them,  it  is 
equally  unpleasant  to  him.  But  he  is  reconciled  to  it  when  he  reflects,  and 
hopes  his  readers  will  be  equally  so,  when  they  reflect,  that  these  topics  in¬ 
volve  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  large  numbers  of  human  beings,  whose 
labours  have  contributed  to  our  enjoyments,  and,  what  is  of  more  deep  im¬ 
portance,  who  are  as  dear  to  the  Almighty  as  the  proudest  of  his  creatures. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  newspapers  too  frequently  abound  with  as¬ 
sertions  tliat  the  sufferings  and.  distress  of  the  poor  in  winter,  arise  from  their 
idleness,  extravagance,  and  improvidence  in  spring,  summer,  and  fall,  when 
work  is  plenty  ! !  This  idea  has  long  been  propagated  by  some  of  our  citi¬ 
zens,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  good  cause.  (I  cannot  say,  of  a  better  cause, 
for  this  would  be  an  acknowledgment  that  this  cause  is  good.)  As  a  corol¬ 
lary  from  this,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  that  all  charities,  public  and  private, 
are  injurious  to  society,  as  they  encourage  idleness  and  improvidence,  by 
inducing  tire  poor  to  depend  on  them,  instead  of  depending  on  their  own  exer¬ 
tions  !  Were  this  doctrine  true,  it  would  necessarily  follow,  that  “  to  clotlie 
the  naked,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  give  drink  to  the  thirsty,”  doctrines 
earnestly  inculcated  by  the  highest  authority,  as  leading  to  virtues  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  eternal  salvation,  had  changed  their  character,  and,  if 
not  absolute  vices,  had  become  promotive  of  vice.  Surely  a  doctrine  neces¬ 
sarily  and  unavoidably  pregnant  with  such  anti-Christian,  inhuman,  and  bar¬ 
barous  results,  ought  to  be  universally  reprobated  by  all  v/ho  are  actuated  by 
I  those  benisnant  feelings  which  do  the  highest  honour  to  human  nature. 

Unhappily,  this  doctrme,  though  (taken  generally  and  unqualifiedly,  as  it 

'  *  Tbe  first,  second,  third,  and  sixth  editions  of  this  pamphlet,  have  been  published 

and  distributed  gratuitously  at  the  expense  of  the  writer ;  the  fourth,  at  that  of  James 
I  Gowen,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia ;  the  fifth,  at  that  of  the  Rev.  J.  Elder,  of  Baltimore;  and  the 
]  present  (1000  copies,)  at  that  of  a  few  benevolent  individuals  of  Philadelphia. 
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is  pronounced,  ex  cathedra^  by  those  philosophers)  utterly  destitute  of  foun¬ 
dation,  has  made  converts  of  many  estimable  and  benevolent  persons,  who 
suppress  their  feelings,  and  withhold  their  aid  from  distressed  objects,  lest 
they  might  produce  injury  to  society  by  encouraging  idleness !  A  theory 
more  baleful  than  this,  or  more  destructive  to  the  happiness  of  thousands, 
wherever  it  is  generally  practised  on,  cannot  well  be  conceived. 

That  there  are  among  the  poor,  idle,  extravagant,  and  improvident  indivi¬ 
duals,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  or  denied.  They  form,  however, 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number,  as  I  hope  to  make  as  evident  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  before  I  have  done  with  the  subject~and 
it  is  as  cruel  and  as  unjust  to  stigmatize  the  whole,  and  to  debar  them  from 
access  to  the  charity  of  the  wealthy,  on  account  of  the  worthlessness  of  the 
few,  as  it  would  be  to  brand  with  infamy  the  whole  mercantile  corps,  because 
there  are  fraudulent  merchants- — or  the  respectable  corps  of  medical  and  le¬ 
gal  practitioners,  because  there  are  among  the  former  pretenders  and  quacks, 
and  among  the  latter  unprincipled  pettifoggers. 

To  the  declaimers  against  the  idleness,  the  extravagance,  and  the  impro¬ 
vidence  of  the  poor,  the  latter  may,  with  perfect  propriety,  address  the  pithy 
expostulation  at  the  head  of  this  paper — “  it  is  sport  to  you,  but  death  to  us.” 
It  is  a  most  cruel  sport,  unworthy  of  any  man  with  pretensions  to  humanity, 
as  it  tends  to  harden  the  hearts  of  the  rich,  and  to  suppress  in  their  bosoms 
those  feelings  most  honourable  to  our  nature.  But,  pernicious  as  is  this  re¬ 
sult,  in  regard  to  the  rich,  it  is  by  no  means  the  worst  part  of  the  effect  of 
this  false  philosophy.  Its  effects  on  the  poor,  so  far  as  its  influence  extends, 
are  of  the  most  pernicious  character.  It  debars,  I  emphatically  repeat,  of 
the  aid  of  the  wealthy,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  wretchedness,  pining  on 
sick  beds,  destitute  not  only  of  the  comforts,  but  not  unfrequently  of  the  ab¬ 
solute  necessaries  of  life — of  food  and  fuel ;  and  sometimes  for  want  of  those 
necessaries  in  seasons  of  distress,  consigns  them  to  a  premature  grave.*  It 
is  not  for  such  baleful  purposes  that  talents  are  bestowed  by  heaven,  and  it 
is  a  miserable  prostitution  of  time  thus  to  employ  them. 

“  The  interests  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society  are  so  interwoven  with  those  of  every  part 
of  the  community,  that  there  is  no  subject  more  deserving  of  general  attention,  nor  any 
knowledge  more  entitled  to  the  exalted  name  of  science,  than  that  in  which  their  well¬ 
being  is  concerned ;  than  that,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  carry  domestic  comfort  into  the 
recesse$  of  every  habitation,  and  to  add  to  the  virtue  and  morality  of  a  nation  by  increas¬ 
ing  its  happiness.  The  noblest  and  most  elevated  employments  of  the  human  mind 

LOSE  THEIR  IMPORTANCE,  WHEN  PLACED  IN  COMPETITION  WITH  RESEARCHES  ON  WHICH  THE 
WELFARE  AND  GOOD  CONDUCT  OF  [THOUSANDS]  MAY  DEPEND,  AND  THE  RESULT  WHEREOF 
MAY  ADD  AS  MUCH  TO  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY  AS  TO  INDIVIDUAL  HAPPINESS.” - Bernard. 

Philadelphia,  November  17,  1836. 


No.  II. 

Calumnies  of  the  Poor — Particularly  of  Females. 

“  Posterity  will  scarcely  credit  the  extent  to  which  the  popular  feeling  has  been  worked 
upon,  and  warped,  by  the  ravings  of  our  modern  economists.  They,  truly,  have  done  all 
that  in  them  lay,  to  extinguish  in  the  breasts  of  the  more  opulent  classes,  every  spark  of 
generous  and  benevolent  feeling  towards  the  destitute  and  needy  pauper.  In  their  eyes, 
pauperism  is  a  crime  for  which  nothing  short  of  absolute  starvation  can  form  an  adequate 
punishment.”- — London  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1828,  p.  .55. 


^  See  page  13. 
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I  NOW  proceed  to  prove  that  the  allegations,  stated  in  my  first  number,  viz. 
that  the  distresses  and  sufferings  of  the  poor  at  all  times,  and  particularly  in 
winter,  arise  from  their  idleness,  extravagance,  and  improvidence — are  utterly 
destitute  of  foundation  on  the  general  scale  on  which  they  are  employed — 
and  that  the  doctrine  thence  deduced,  which  denounces  public  and  private 
charities  as  pernicious,  and  as  encouraging  idleness  and  improvidence,  is 
cruel  and  inhuman,  and  adds  to  the  wretchedness  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
humanity  to  mitigate. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  prove,  that  there  are  entire  classes  whose  utmost  indus¬ 
try,  when  employed,  is  scarcely  adequate  to  procure  them  the  very  commonest 
and  coarsest  articles  of  food  and  clothing ;  and  that,  of  course,  when  unem¬ 
ployed,  or  only  partially  employed,  or  when  sick,  they  must  be  in  a  state  of 
extreme  destitution,  unless  relieved  by  public  or  private  charity.  And  here 
I  must  once  more  present  to  view  the  case  of  females  dependent  on  their 
industry  for  support,  which  I  have  repeatedly  urged  on  the  public  in  vain 
from  year  to  year  since  1828.  Of  some  classes  of  males,  whose  circum¬ 
stances  are  almost  as  distressing,  I  shall  treat  in  a  future  number. 

A  spooler,  in  the  long  days  of  summer,  even  unincumbered  with  children, 
cannot  spool  more  than  about  100  skeins  per  day,  for  which  the  highest  price 
is  20  or  22  cents,  equal  to  120  or  132  cents  per  week.  Sometimes  the  price 
is  reduced  to  15  cents.  This  generally  occurs  in  winter,  when  the  yarn  is 
frequently  received  in  a  wet  state,  and  subjects  the  unfortunate  women  to  the 
expense  of  fuel,  and  loss  of  time,  in  drying  it ;  and,  allowing  for  the  loss  of 
time,  going  for  the  yarn,  and  for  attention  to  family  concerns,  I  believe  they 
do  not  average  more  than  70  or  75  skeins  per  day,  or  from  90  to  95  cents 
per  week. 

A  common  seamstress,  occupied  on  coarse  shirts,  cannot  make  more  than 
about  nine  a  Vv'eek,  if  constantly  employed,  and  unincumbered  with  children. 
Very  expert  women,  it  is  true,  may  perhaps  make  ten  or  eleven.  Aged 
or  unskilful  women^ — and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  of  these  descriptions 
— cannot  make  more  than  six,  seven,  or  eight.  The  prices,  with  four  ex¬ 
ceptions,  range  from  6  to  12^  cents.  The  latter  is  the  highest  price  given 
in  the  United  States,  except  by  the  Impartial  Humane  Society  of  Baltimore, 
the  Union  Benevolent  Association,  the  Female  Hospitable  Society  of  this 
city,  and  the  Seaman’s  Aid  Society  of  Boston,*  four  most  benevolent  insti¬ 
tutions,  which  unfortunately  do  not  meet  with  a  tenth  part  of  the  encourage¬ 
ment,  to  which,  by  their  meritorious  efforts  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suf¬ 
fering,  they  are  entitled.  Far  more  shirts  are  made  at  8  and  10  cents,  than 
at  12|^.  But  to  allow  the  opposers  of  the  doctrines  I  advocate  the  utmost 
.advantage  in  the  argument,  I  will  make  my  calculations  at  12^  cents. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  these  women  are  often  destitute  of  employment — • 

*  The  annual  subscription  to  the  Seaman’s  Aid  Society  and  the  Impartial  Humane  So¬ 
ciety  of  Baltimore,  is  only  one  dollar  each !  and  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  to  the  first  there 
are,  in  the  wealthy  and  commercial  city  of  Boston,  but  about  350  subscribers,  and,  in  the 
flourishing  city  of  Baltimore,  only  300  to  the  second ! !  They  ought  each  to  have  at  least  500 
to  750  subscribers,  with  a  subscription  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  dollars  a  year.  The  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Female  Hospitable  Society  of  Philadelphia,  is  two  dollars.  It  had,  in  1824, 
500  subscribers,  but  the  number  has  dwindled  down  to  108.  The  Provident  Society  of 
Philadelphia  had,  in  1824,  1015;  but  in  1833,  only  186 !  None  of  these  four  societies  give 
aims — they  exercise  their  charity  in  the  best  possible  form,  by  giving  employment  to  the 
poor.  The  Impartial  Humane  pays  18|^,  and  the  Female  Hospitable  Society,  25  cents  for 
common  shirts ;  the  Union  Benevolent  Association,  15  cents ;  the  Seaman’s  Aid  Society, 
17  cents ;  and  the  Provident  Society,  15  cents ;  the  funds  of  the  last  are  so  extremely  limited, 
that  they  can  give  but  four  shirts  per  week  to  each  applicant,  which  are  sought  after  and 
received  with  almost  as  much  thankfiilness,  as  a  regular  mendicant  would  receive  an  alms 
of  the  same  amount. 
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that  they  are  occasionally  sick — that  many  of  them  have  small  children  to 
attend  to— -that  they  require  time  to  wash  and  mend  their  clothes — and  that 
they  sometimes  travel  a  mile  or  two  for  their  work,  and  the  same  distance  to 
take  it  home— -often  have  to  wait  for  it  an  hour  or  two— and  are  subject 
to  various  other  interruptions.  For  all  these  I  might  fairly  assume  a  day 
and  a  half  per  week  ;  but  to  avoid  cavil,  which  I  hate,  I  shall  only  assume  a 
single  day.  This  reduces  the  year  to  261  days.  Now  let  us  see  the  hide¬ 
ous  result,  as  regards  a  woman  with  two  children. 


261  days,  three  shirts  in  two  days,  at  18|  cents  per  day,  -  $  48  93| 

Deficit,  84  66J 


Rent,  half  a  dollar  per  week. 

Clothing  and  shoes  for  self  and  children,  - 
Fire,  candles,  soap,  &c.,  six  cents  per  day. 
Food  and  drink,  six  cents  each  per  day,  - 


$133  60 

$26  00 
20  00 
21  90 
65  70 

-  $133  60 


When  they  work  at  10  cents,  their  rent  absorbs  two-thirds  of  their  earnings; 
at  8  cents,  which  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  price,  tneir  earnings  do  not 
much  more  than  pay  their  rent,  leaving  them  about  five  dollars  for  their  sup¬ 
port  for  an  entire  year  ! ! 

The  case  of  various  other  classes  of  females  who  depend  on  their  industry 
for  support,  is  equally  deplorable.  Lives  there  a  man  with  heart  hard  enough 
to  view  this  statement  without  horror?  It  appears  that  the  whole  of  their 
earnings,  at  12|^  cents,  are  not  quite  double  the  amount  of  their  rent ! — How 
utterly  destitute  of  reason  and  justice  must  be  the  complaint  against  such  ill- 
fated  beings,  for  not  providing  in  summer  against  the  wants  of  winter,  when 
even  in  summer  itself  they  do  not  earn  enough  for  their  support  1 

It  is  frightful  to  reflect,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  inadequacy  of  the 
wages  for  common  seamstresses  and  spoolers,  too  often  forces  them  to  those 
fatal  courses  which  render  them  a  disgrace  to  their  own  sex  and  a  scourge 
to  ours.  (See  Appendix,  B  and  C.) 

Here  is  no  loophole  for  our  economists  to  creep  out  at.  Not  an  item  can 
be  reduced.  And  yet,  while  this  appalling  state  of  things  exists,  we  have 
men,  “  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptuously  every  day,” 
who  amuse  themselves  in  railing  at  the  improvidence  and  idleness  of  the 
poor :  and  not  only  refuse  to  contribute  to  their  relief,  but  (to  repeat  the 
strong  language  of  the  Quarterly  Review),  “  do  all  that  in  them  lies,  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  in  the  breasts  of  the  more  opulent  classes,  every  spark  of  generous 
and  benevolent  feeling  towards  the  destitute  and  needy  pauper  /” 

Many  of  those  poor  women  are  widows — many  of  them  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  worthless  husbands,  and  left  with  infants  at  the  breast,  and  two  or 
three  small  children  besides.  It  is  obvious,  in  such  cases,  particularly  when 
the  children  are  sick  (to  which,  from  the  slenderness  of  their  food  and  the 
foul  air  of  the  small  rooms,  the  garrets  and  cellars,  in  which  they  are  com¬ 
monly  pent  up,  they  are  liable,)  that  instead  of  allowing  one  day  lost  per 
week,  two  would  be  a  fairer  calculation. 

The  annexed  Certificates*  are  most  respectfully  recommended  to  the  seri- 


^  CERTIFICATE  No.  1. 

Signed  by  thirty  Philadelphia  ladies  of  respectability  and  competence  to  decide  on  the 
subject  it  discusses  : — 

“The  undersigned  having  seriously  considered  the  case  of  those  seamstresses  who  work 
in  their  own  lodgings,  and  whose  dependence  is  on  their  needles,  are  convinced  that  the 
prices  they  receive  for  their  work  are  inadequate  for  their  support;  that  expert  seamstresses, 
if  fully  employed,  and  unincumbered  with  children,  cannot  make  more,  working  early  and 
late,  than  8  or  9  shirts,  or  duck  pantaloons,  per  week;  that  the  [average]  price  paid  here  for 
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ous  consideration  of  the  public.  They  put  down  for  ever,  so  far  as  these 
women  and  others  in  similar  situations  are  concerned,  the  miserable  decla¬ 
mation  on  this  vital  subject,  and  establish  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation.  They  exhibit  an  appalling  state  of  things  discreditable  to  the  nation, 
which  calls  loudly  for  redress. 

The  Managers  of  the  Female  Hospitable  Society  having  great  opportunity 
of  judging  on  this  subject — in  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  my  opinions  on. 

those  articles,  is  12^  cents  each,  which  amounts  only  to  S  1  12  J  per  week  ;  that  the  women 
in  question  almost  universally  pay  50  cents  per  week  for  their  lodgings,  which  leaves  but 
62^  cents  per  week,  or  9  cents  per  day,  for  meat,  drink,  clothing,  fuel,  &.C.,  for  an  expert 
woman  constantly  employed^  and  without  children  ! — that  eases  very  frequently  occur,  of  the 
i above  articles  being  made  for  10,  and  even  for  8,  and  sometimes  for  6  cents;  that  these 
women  are  frequently  unemployed ;  that  many  of  them  are  widows,  who  formerly  lived  in 
affluence ;  that  no  small  number  are  aged  and  infirm,  and  unfit  for  any  other  occupation ; 
that  the  occasional  want  of  employment  and  sickness  make  a  serious  drawback  on  their 
slender  means  of  support;  that  many  of  them  but  for  the  assistance  they  receive  from  cha- 
\ritahle  individuals  and  benevolent  societies,  would  not  only  be  unable  to  pay  their  rent,  but 
lie  often  sorely  distressed  for  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  I  Taking  the  whole  of 
[these  afflicting  circumstances  under  consideration,  they  strongly  recommend  their  case  to 
the  consideratron  of  the  public  at  large,  but  more  particularly  to  that  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  employed,  in  the  hope  that  some  alleviation  of  the  sufierings  of  tliis  numerous 
class  may  be  devised  and  effected. 

“  Various  other  species  of  female  labour  are  equally  ill  paid,  particularly  those  of  spoolers 
and  winders  of  thread ;  but  they  have  not  judged  it  necessary  to  go  into  more  particulars.” 

Philadelphia,  May  2Ath,  1830. 

!  [C?’  The  ladies’  names  are  omitted  from  motives  of  delicacy. 

I  A  similar  Certificate  has  been  signed  by  about  the  same  number  of  Ladies  in  New 

I  York  and  Baltimore. 

No.  2. 

:  “  The  subscribers  respectfully  submit  the  above  Certificate  to  the  consideration  of  the 

ptiblic. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  this  statement  without  extreme  regret  and  surprise,  that  such 
a  state  of  things  should  have  existed  in  this  flourishing  city,  wholly  unknown,  as  it  must 
have  been,  to  the  mass  of  our  citizens.  That  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  women  referred 
(to,  calls  loudly  for  a  remedy,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted, 
ffl’hat  a  complete  and  radical  remedy  is  practicable,  we  do  not  flatter  ourselves,  while  the 
\demand  for  employment  so  far  exceeds  the  demand  for  that  species  of  labour.  And  we  re- 
Igret  to  say,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  competition  among  the  sellers  of  the  articles  pro- 
’duced  by  those  women,  may  have  so  far  reduced  their  prices,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
the  employers  to  raise  the  wages  without  injustice  to  themselves.  Yet  we  fondly  hope  there 
are  very  many  cases  in  which  the  employers  may  be  able  to  reconcile  more  liberal  w’ages, 
jwith  a  due  regard  to  their  own  interest.  And  when  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  suffer- 
^ings  that  must  inevitably  arise  from  the  present  low  rate  of  wages,  are  duly  considered, 
Iwe  rely  that  every  man  of  generous  and  liberal  feeling,  who  can  afford  to  raise  the  com- 
jpensation  for  the  labours  of  these  women,  will  cheerfully  obey  the  dictates  of  humanity  and 
ljustice. 

i  “  CADWAL ADER  EVAN8, 

'  MATTHEW  L.  BEVAN, 

SAMUEL  RICHARDS, 

HENRY  KUHL, 

THOMAS  LATIMER, 

ROBERT  RALSTON, 

WILLIAM  MEREDITH, 

AT.EXANDER  HENRY, 

REV.  G.  R.  LIVINGSTON, 

SOLOMON  ALLEN, 

JAMES  TAYLOR, 

COLEMAN  SELLERS, 

ANDREW  BAYARD, 

June  15,  1830. 


PAUL  BECK,  JR. 

HENRY  TROTH, 

J.  K.  MITCHELL,  M.  D. 
SAMUEL  HILDEBURN, 
BENJAMIN  TUCKER, 
JAMES  GRAY, 

PETER  HILL, 

L.  P.  GEBHARD,  M.  D. 
SAMUEL  D.  BREED, 

W.  GARRIGUES,  JR. 
CHARLES  D.  MEIGS,  M.  D, 
MATHEW  CAREY.” 
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it — I  applied  for  information  to  the  Secretary,  to  whom  I  sent  the  following 

queries : — - 

Madam, 

I  request  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  me  the  following  queries : 

How  many  women  apply  to  you  during  the  winter,  generally,  for  work? 

How  many  of  them,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  are  persons  fit  for  service  ? 

What  proportion  are  widows,  or  wives  deserted  by  their  husbands,  and  who  have  small 
children  to  support  ? 

What  proportion  are  aged  women  ? 

Your’s,  &c., 

Mrs.  M.  Silver.  M.  C. 

Respected  Sir, 

On  consulting  with  the  Managers  of  the  Female  Hospitable  Society,  we  have  concluded, 
from  the  experience  twenty-three  years  have  given  us,  to  return  the  following  answers  to 
your  queries. 

1st.  The  number  of  women  who  apply  for  work  in  the  winter  season,  is,  on  an  average, 
five  hundred. 

2d.  As  to  persons  among  them  fit  for  house-maids,  or  service  in  families,  not  one  in  fifty. 
3d.  As  to  the  number  of  widows,  the  proportion  is  as  seventy -five  to  an  hundred ;  the 
remainder  chiefly  wives  deserted  by  their  husbands,  or  whose  husbands  do  nothing  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  children,  who  are  too  young  to  do  any  thing  for  themselves. 

4th.  As  to  aged  females,  one-half  are  of  that  class,  and  one-fifth  of  the  whole  infirm. 

We  remain.  Sir,  your’s, 

Mr.  M.  C.  MARGARET  SILVER,  Secretary, 

January  5,  1832. 

No.  III. 


Situation  of  Industrious  Females  continued. 

I  TRUST  I  have  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  denial  by  the  most  invete¬ 
rate  and  ardent  partisan  of  the  new  school  of  political  economists,  that  in  this 
“  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,”  there  are  entire  classes  of  females,  whose 
utmost  industry,  when  fully  employed,  is  scarcely  adequate  to  procure  them  a 
supply  of  the  coarsest  food  and  the  homeliest  clothing ;  that  they  must,  very 
frequently,  stand  in  need  of  assistance,  public  or  private ;  and  that,  therefore, 
so  far  as  these  women,  who  form  so  large  a  portion  of  our  poor,  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  clamour  against  the  improvidence  of  that  class — against  public 
provision  for  them — and  against  private  charitable  associations,  is  ill-founded 
and  highly  pernicious,  increasing  their  sufferings. 

It  may  serve  to  show  the  baneful  effect  of  the  low  wages  given  for  female 
labour,  to  state  that  of  the  out-door  paupers  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
year  1830,  in  the  whole  549,  there  were  498  females,  of  whom  there  were 

142  seamstresses, 

62  washerwomen, 

28  spoolers, 

10  shoe-binders,* 


242 


N.  B.  406  of  the  498  were  widows  ! ! 

I  am  now  to  answer  the  question  so  often  triumphantly  asked,  and  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  full  set-off*  against  these  doctrines — “  Why  do'  they  not  go  to  ser-- 
vice  ?” 


*  See  Hazard’s  Register,  Voh  VI.  p.  266. 
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The  answer  is  tolerably  plain.  A  large  portion  of  them  are  aged  women, 
wholly  unfit  for  service.  Many  are  widows,  some  of  whom  have  lived  in  ease 
and  affluence,  but  been  reduced  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  to  which  all 
human  affairs  are  liable — those  vicissitudes  which  have  reduced  dukes  and 
marquesses  to  earn  a  subsistence  by  teaching  music  and  dancing,  and  made 
the  present  possessor  of  a  splendid  crown,  at  no  very  distant  day,  depend  on 
tuition  for  a  livelihood.  Many  of  them  are  women  with  small  children  to 
support,  as  dear  to  them  as  the  apple  of  the  eye.  See  Appendix  D. 

The  matron  of  the  Provident  Society,  of  whom  I  inquired  on  the  subject  in 
1830,  stated  that  of  about  900  who  received  work  from  the  society,  in  the 
preceding  winter,  about  two-thirds  were  widows !  Of  the  seamstresses  and 
spoolers,  there  are  few  fit  for  service  who  are  free  from  the  incumbrance  of 
children. — Idem. 

The  scarcity  of  female  servants,  of  which  we  hear  so  many  complaints,  if 
real,  arises  from  the  demands  in  factories  for  female  labour.  Considerably 
higher  wages  are  given  there,  which  alone  would  be  sufficient  allurement 
The  situation,  moreover,  has  many  other  advantages.  It  is  incomparably 
more  reputable.  The  chances  of  a  comfortable  establishment  for  life,  to  which 
women  naturally  look,  are  infinitely  greater.  Respectable  journeymen, 
who  have  saved  wherewith  to  commence  business,  and  young  men  actively 
engaged  in  it,  frequently  select  partners  for  life,  among  the  factory  girls.  Is  it, 
therefore,  wonderful,  that  those  women  choose  to  work  in  factories,  where  they 
are,  in  some  degree,  mistresses  of  their  hours,  and  where,  besides  the  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  of  the  chance  of  a  comfortable  settlement,  they  have  the  Sun¬ 
days  to  themselves — in  preference  to  the  drudgery  of  a  kitchen,  where,  in 
many  houses,  “  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath”  to  the  domestics  1 

I  implied  a  doubt  whether  there  be  a  real  scarcity  of  servants.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain  the  grounds  of  this  doubt.  In  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
I  ment  of  Faithfnl  Domestics,  the  applications  for  situations  are  far  more  nume- 
irous  than  for  domestics — of  the  former,  the  number  in  1829,  was  3129,  and 
of  the  latter  only  1686  ;  and  the  case  is  the  same,  though  not  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent,  with  the  society  of  that  name  in  this  city.  The  applications  for  situa¬ 
tions,  last  year,  were  1707 — but  for  domestics  only  1287. 

With  respect  to  the  idleness  of  the  poor,  which  is  a  frequent  theme  for 
declamation  with  thoughtless  and  inconsiderate  people,  it  is  almost  altogether 
destitute  of  foundation,  as  I  hope  to  make  fully  appear.  That  there  are  idlers, 
I  repeat,  among  the  poor,  as  among  the  rich,  I  freely  admit.  But  from  re¬ 
peated  investigations,  I  am  confident  the  number  bears  but  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  whole  body.  Is  there  any  occupation,  ever  so  severe,  ever  so 
degrading,  ever  so  pernicious  to  health,  that  does  not  find  persons  who  gladly 
seize  the  opportunity  of  being  employed  in  it,  and  court  it  as  a  favour  1  No, 

!  most  certainly.  The  negative  to  this  question  decides  the  point  at  issue  beyond 
appeal.* 

The  situation  of  watchmen  and  news-carriers,  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather — that  of  hodmen,  so  excessively  laborious — of  wood-pilers,  so 
miserably  paid — of  scavengers,  so  humiliating — are  as  anxiously  sought  after, 
as  places  of  honour  and  profit  by  our  politicians.  For  every  vacancy  that 

*  I  proceed  to  state  some  of  the  occupations  which  tend  to  shorten  life,  hut  in  which, 
nevertheless,  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in  finding  operatives.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
are  not  yet  followed  in  this  country ;  but  whenever  they  are,  workmen  will  be  as  readily 
found  as  in  those  occupations  of  the  same  pernicious  character  already  in  use  here. 

“  Plumbers  are  exposed  to  the  volatilized  oxide  of  lead,  which  rises  during  the  process 
of  casting.  *  *  *  It  is  apparent  that  the  occupation  undermines  the  constitution.'^-^ 

TViackrah,  on  the  Influence  of  Arts,  Trades,  and  Professions  on  Health  and  Longevity, p.  55. 

“  The  men  in  a  dry-house  of  cloth,  are  subjeet  regularly  to  a  hot  and  dry  atmosphere. 
*  *  #  We  rarely  can  find  an  old  man  in  a  dry-house  ;  for  few  can  bear  the  employ  aftep 

the  age  of  forty." — Thackrah,  p.  71, 
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-occurs  in  any  of  these  occupations,  repelling  as  they  are,  there  are  generally 
three,  or  four,  or  five  applicants. 

Diggers  of  canals,  though  so  much  exposed  to  fevers  and  agues  when  they 
labour  in  marshy  countries— labourers  on  turnpikes,  who  are  exposed  in  sum¬ 
mer  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  burning  sun,  and  the  peltings  of  the  pitiless 
-storm  in  winter,  are  always  to  be  had  when  wanted. 

Away,  then,  with  the  miserable  clamour  about  the  idleness  of  the  poor,  of 
which  the  direct  and  dire  effects  are,  I  once  more  repeat — it  can  never  be 
too  often  repeated—is  to  harden  the  hearts  of  the  rich,  and  to  debar  the  poor  of 
the  succour  to  which  their  sufferings  furnish  so  fair  a  claim. 

Should  any  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  railing  at  the  idleness  of  the 
poor,  condescend  in  summer  to  lounge  along  the  wharves  from  Catherine  Street 
to  Callowhill  Street,"  and  take  notice  of  the  scores  of  poor  men,  with  their 
horses  and  saws- — and  scores,  likewise,  of  wood-pilers,  both  classes  anxiously 
seeking  for  work— and  should  they  consider  how  many  of  them,  after  waiting 
for  hours,  are  either  wholly  or  partially  unemployed— I  trust  they  would 
thenceforward  choose  another  theme  for  declamation.  These  two  classes  are 
in  winter  almost  entirely  unemployed.  The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  la¬ 
bourers  generally. 

In  passing  through  Broad  Street,  some  time  since,  I  saw  fifteen  or  sixteen 
men  with  shovels  and  baskets,  waiting  for  employment  in  shovelling  coal  into 
-cellars— -and  eagerly  seeking  a  preference. 

Philadelphia,  November  17,  1837. 


No.  IV. 


On  the  Labour  of  Males. 

Let  me  now  add  a  few  words  on  the  remuneration  for  male  labour,  and 
submit,  as  an  example,  the  case  of  a  canal  labourer,  with  a  wife  and  two 
children. 

According  to  a  statement  given  by  Joseph  M^Ilvaine,  Esq.,  formerly  Se¬ 
cretary  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  wages,  during  spring,  summer, 
and  fall,  average  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  month,  and  found.  During 
the  winter  months,  they  are  five  dollars — and  sometimes  the  labourers  are 
glad  to  work  even  for  their  board.  I  will  assume  twelve  dollars  for  ten 
months,  and  five  dollars  for  the  remaining  two.  And  although  the  attendance 
on  two  children,  particularly  if  they  be  occasionally  sick,  precludes  the  wife 


Glossing.  “We  found  no  old  men  at  this  employ,  either  in  glossing,  or  in  the  compa¬ 
ratively  light  labour  of  brushing.  Some  youths  cannot  bear  the  employ,  and  therefore  leave 
it  early.  Some  who  persist  die  in  their  prime.  Scarcely  any  hear  the  toil  after  the  45th  or 
5Qth  year.— Idem.  p.  72. 

“  The  process  of  picking  flax,  is  generally  the  most  injurious  to  health.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  men  in  this  employ  die  young.  Very  few  can  bear  it  for  thirty  years ;  and  not 
one  instance  could  he  found  of  any  individual  who  had  been  forty  years  in  this  or  any  of 
the  dusty  rooms.’^—Idem.  p.  42. 

“  Hoiise-painters  are  almost  constantly  subjected  to  the  deleterious  agent  to  which 
plumbers  are  occasionally  exposed.  Painters  are  unhealthy  in  appearance,  and  do  not 
generally  attain  full  age.  Their  maladies  are  evidently  the  result  of  an  impression  on  the 
nervous  system,  through  the  medium  of  the  nostrils  and  the  air  tube.  The  more  serious 
and  permanent  evils  of  working  in  paint  are  colick  and  palsy. — .Idem,  p,  56. 

“Potters  suffer  from  the  lead  used  in  glazing.  Immersing  their  hands  in  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  mineral,  they  are  often  attacked  by  colick  ;  and  if  kept  in  this  department,  they 
at  length  become^:  ralytic.**—Idem.  p.  58. 

**  Chemists  ana  druggists  are  exposed  to  various  odours,  and  the  evolution  of  gases,  many 
nf  which  are  injurious.  Hence  the  persons  employed  in  laboratories  are  frequently  sickly 
In  appearance,  and  subject  to  serious  affections  of  the  lungs.  They  are  often  consumptive. 
Few  old  men  are  found  in  laboratorieB.'^^—Idem.  p,  58. 
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from  much  chance  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  family,  yet  I  will  as¬ 
sume  25  cents  per  week  for  her  earnings,  and  let  us  see  the  result : 

Ten  months,  at  $12,  $120  00 

Two  do.  5,  10  00 

Wife’s  earnings,  13  00 

Total  income,  $143  00 


This  is  the  amount  of  their  joint  earnings,  without  allowing  for  one  day^s 
want  of  employment  of  the  husband,  or  one  day^s  sickness  of  him  or  his  wife  ! 
Now  let  us  see  the  expenditure : 


Shoes  and  clothes  for  self  and  wife,  $12  each,  $24  00 

Washing,  at  the  canal,  6  cents  per  week,  3  12 

Shoes  and  clothes  for  two  children,  $8  each,  16  00 

Rent,  50  cents  per  week,  26  00 

Soap,  candles,  &c.,  6  cents  per  week,  3  12 

Fuel,  15  cents  per  week,  7  80 

Meat,  drink,  vegetables,  &c.,  &c.,  6  cents  per 

day,  each,  for  wife  and  children,  65  70 


Fall  short  of  $145  74 


Thus  their  entire  earnings  do  not  suffice  for  procuring  the  most  indispensa* 
ble  necessaries  of  life  f  without  the  allowance  of  one  day  or  one  dollar  for  sick¬ 
ness,  or  want  of  employment ;  whereas,  it  is  well  known,  that  fevers  and  agues 
are  frequently  very  rife  among  the  labourers  on  canals,  and  that  they  not 
rarely  return  home  in  the  fall,  labouring  under  disorders  which  confine  them  to 
the  house  for  weeks,  and  sometimes  permanently  disqualify  them  for  work. 

It  would  greatly  strengthen  the  argument,  were  I  to  take  the  case  of  a  man 
and  wife,  with  three,  four,  or  five  children,  which  would  not  be  at  all  unfair. 

This  reasoning  is  equally  applicable  to  labourers  on  rail-roads,  whose 
wages  are  about  the  same  as  those  on  canals. 

The  wages  of  weavers,  which  were,  a  year  or  two  since,  four  and  five  cents 
per  yard,  are  now  from  a  cent  and  three-quarters  to  two  cents  and  a  half: 
25  a  30  yards  are  considered  the  work  of  a  day  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as 
purchases  are  made  by  the  poor  on  a  small  scale,  and  almost  universally  on 
credit,  they  pay,  for  almost  every  article  they  consume,  from  25  to  40  per 
cent,  more  than  the  rich.  With  respect  to  wood,  it  has  been  ascertained, 
that  the  price  by  retail  is  often  nearly  double  what  it  costs  by  the  cord. 

The  clamour  against  the  amount  of  the  poor  taxes  has  always  been  loud 
and  general ;  but  like  many  other  clamours,  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a 
severe  scrutiny.  The  population  of  the  city  and  liberties  is  probably  about 
250,000,  and  the  taxes  about  125  a  135,000  dollars — equal  to  50  or  55  cents 
per  head.  This  is  but  a  moderate  sum,  especially  when  we  consider  that  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  a  sort  of  reservoir  for  a  portion  of  the  paupers  of  the  neighbouring 

*It  is  to  be  observed,  as  important  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  subject,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  labourers,  and  the  great  demand  for  them,  a  considerable 
rise  took  place  in  wages,  subsequently  to  1830,  when  the  above  statement  was  made.  They 
have  been  13,  15,  16,  and  in  some  places  18  dollars  per  month,  and  found.  But  this  cannot 
be  regarded  as  other  than  temporary,  and  that  wages  will  fall  in  the  event  of  a  slackness  of 
demand,  or  a  great  increase  of  labourers.  But  another  consideration  of  equal  importance 
arises  on  this  subject.  The  rise  in  wages,  whatever  it  be,  does  not  more  than  keep  pace 
with  the  rise  on  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  When  the  above  calculations  were  made, 
flour  was  about  6  dollars  per  barrel ;  coal  5  dollars  twenty-five  cents  per  ton,  and  other 
articles  in  the  same  proportion.  Whereas,  at  present,  the  first  articles  is  8  or  9  dollars ; 
the  second,  7  dollars.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  situation  of  the  labourer  was  probably 
worse,  or,  at  all  events,  no  better  in  1836  than  it  was  under  the  old  wages. 
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states — that  numerous  individuals  of  different  classes,  hodmen,  labourers,  saw¬ 
yers,  wood-pilers,  &c.,  are  either  wholly  or  partially  unemployed  during  the 
winter ;  and  that  many  females,  even  when  fully  employed,  are  unable  to- 
support  themselves  by  the  sorry  pittance  they  receive.  When  these  things 
are  duly  considered,  instead  of  exclaiming  against  the  extravagant  number 
of  our  paupers,  and  the  extent  of  the  poor  taxes,  wonder  might  be  excited 
^hat  the  former  are  not  more  numerous,  and  the  latter  greater. 

\ 


o.  V. 


On  Out-Door  Paupers. 

To  549  out-door  paupers,  in  1830,  the  following  sums  per  week  were  contributed  by  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  Philadelphia. 


To  42, 

25  cents  each. 

2, 

311 

186, 

374 

259, 

50 

17, 

624 

42, 

75 

1, 

100 

549,  averaging  46|  cents. 

Of  these  out-door  paupers,  seven-tenths,  390,  were  above  60,  and  more 
than  three-eighths,  236,  above  70. 


Between  10  and  20, 

4, 

Brought  forward. 

313 

20  and  30, 

26, 

Between  70  and  80, 

161 

30  and  40, 

42, 

80  and  90, 

60 

40  and  50, 

40, 

90  and  100, 

9 

50  and  60, 

47, 

Upwards  of  100, 

6 

60  and  70, 

154, 

549* 

Carried  forward. 

313, 

One  word  on  the  state  of  the  paupers  of  our  city.  Between  sixty  and 
seventy,  the  greater  portion  of  them  become  superannuated,  in  consequence 
of  hard  labour,  poor  fare,  close,  confined  rooms  or  cellars — and  after  seventy, 
the  whole  may  be  considered  as  superannuated. 

We  have  no  statistics  of  the  tenants  of  the  Alms-house  ;  but  it  is  presumable 
that  there  is  no  great  difference  in  point  of  age  or  infirmity  between  the  two 
classes. 

On  the  subject  of  the  out-door  poor,  I  submit  to  the  reader  a  few  facts 
which  deserve  serious  consideration.  For  many  years  previous  to  the  year 
1835,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  had  a  discretionary  power  of  affording  relief 
to  deserving  poor,  in  their  own  dwellings.  This  relief  averaged,  as  appears 
above,  only  46|:  cents  per  week.  Of  the  whole  number  there  were  but  70 
who  received  more  than  50  cents  each — -all  the  others,  we  find,  received 
but  from  25  cents  to  50.  That  this  was  a  moderate  tax  on  the  charity  of  a 
wealthy  city,  considering  that  390  were  above  60 — of  whom  161  were  be¬ 
tween  70  and  80 — and  60  between  80  and  90,  and  that  some  of  the  number, 
males  and  females,  had  lived  in  ease  and  affluence. 

Some  abuses,  it  was  asserted,  had  taken  place,  by  sordid  and  worthless 
overseers  supplying  the  poor  of  their  districts  with  spirituous  liquors,  and 
paying  themselves  with  the  money  allotted  for  the  poor.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  cases  of  this  kind  were  very  rare — and  this  is  rendered  almost 

*  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  out-door  paupers  in  1835  ;  but  it  is  fairly 
presumable  that  there  was  no  great  variation  from  the  number  in  1830. 
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certain,  by  the  very  moderate  average  expense  of  the  whole.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
a  loud  clamour  was  raised,  and  the  public  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
p-eater  portion  of  the  overseers  were  dishonest,  and  that  the  public  money  was 
lavished  on  a  set  of  worthless  vagrants;  and  indeed  had  the  whole  been 
vagi  ants,  the  clamour  could  not  have  been  much  more  violent.  Few  topics 
have  been  pressed  on  the  public  with  more  zeal  than  the  worthlessness  of  the 
poor,  and  the  injury  of  alms-giving  and  public  aid  to  paupers  !!!!!!!!  utterly 
regardless  of  the  all  important  fact,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  female  poof 
aie  pauperised  by  the  heartless  and  cruel  reduction  of  their  wages. 

Clamour  produced  in  this  case  what  it  almost  always  doef,  whenever  it 
takes  place  it  deafened  the  ears  of  the  public  to  the  voice  of  reason,  which 
mctated  that  such  a  subject  should  be  fully  investigated,  and  that  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  remedy  one  evil,  a  greater  should  not  be  introduced.  To  remedy  an 
abuse,  most  extravagantly  overrated,  all  out-door  relief  was  prohibited  “  except 
temporarily  and  then  confined  to  fuel,  provisions  and  clothing.  The  words 
“  except  temporarily,”  are  ambiguous-— but  I  understand  they  have  been  inter¬ 
preted  to  limit  relief  to  new  and  pressing  objects — to  emergent  cases. — Thus 
the  legislature  acted  like  a  stupid  gardener,  who,  finding  a  rotten  limb  on  one 
ot  his  trees,  levels  it  to  the  ground,  root  and  branch.  The  guardians,  in  their 
memorial  of  1836,  confidently  state  that  of  the  whole  number  of  out-door 
paupers,  not  one  went  into  the  alms-house,  and  that  they  thus  saved  to  the 
public  20,000  dollars.  This  appears  almost  incredible.  But  if  correct,  as  we 
must  suppose  It,  proceeding  from  such  authority,  what  a  heart-rendin<T  result 
it  establishes  236  persons  above  70  years  of  age,  of  whom  75  w*ere  above 
«0,  converted  into  beggars,  or  doomed  to  starvation,  to  save  the  sorry  pittance 
ol  45  or  50  cents  per  week  to  each! 

Believing  that  no  regulation  that  has  taken  place  in  Pennsylvania  since  the 
days  of  William  Penn,  has  produced  a  greater  mass  of  misery  than  this  pro¬ 
hibition,  1  wish  to  test  It  on  various  grounds — of  humanity — of  sound  policy 
and  economy,  as  regards  the  public— and  of  its  effects  on  individual  character. 

J50  lar  as  regards  humanity,  lives  there  a  man  who  will  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce  a  regulation  inhuman,  which  forces  aged  persons  tottering  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  at  70,  80,  90,  or  100  years  of  age,  to  recur  to  an  alms-house, 
where,  as  stated  by  the  superintendent,  no  moral  classification  can  be  made 
or  to  starve  or  beg — and  this,  I  repeat,  to  save  45  a  50  cents  per  week  ? 
On  the  score  of  economy,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  man  and  wife,  and  two 
children,  in  a  state  of  extreme  indigence— the  man  sick  and  unable  to  work 

earning  50  or  60  cents  per  week.  With  the  aid  of  50  or 
bO  or  70  cents  per  week  from  the  Guardians,  they  would  be  able  to  struo-o-le 
to  support  a.  miserable  existence  till  the  man’s  recovery  ;  but  this  cruel,  list¬ 
less  restriction  forces  them  into  the  alms  house,  where  they  cost  212  cents 
per  week,  instead  of  50  or  60  !  So  much  for  economy  !  Now,  as  to  the  ef- 
lect  on  individual  character. 

Once  in  the  alms-houses  men  are  degraded,  and  too  often  become  permanent 
patters,  with  all  the  vices  which  permanent  pauperism  necessarily  engenders. 

I  he  grrat  inducement  held  out  to  abolish  out-door  relief,  has  been  the  ex- 
ample  of  England,  where,  we  are  assured,  the  most  salutarv  consequences 
have  resulted  from  a  total  abolition  of  it.  But  are  we  not  capable  of  judirinu 
for  ourselves?  do  we  need  to  go  to  England  or  France  to  take  lessons  oS 
•he  subject .  had  out-door  relief  been  abolished  in  one  or  both,  would  it 

^  T “py  ?  No.  But  the  assertion 


“  The  rule  prohibiting  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  males^  was  issued  at 

once  on  the  formation  of  the  union.”  p.  11.  i  j  ♦ 

“  The  rule  for  prohibiting  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  paupers,  had  not 

been  yet  issued  in  that  union  ’-—p.  39.  ,  ^  . 

“  In  several  unions  the  Guardians  have  thought  fit  to  make  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  relief  granted  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  corresponding  in  some 
measure  with  the  increase  that  had-'taken  place  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries 

f*  1." f* 

^  It  is  too^obvious  to  require  enforcement,  that  this  must  relate  to  “  out-door' 

^  T^hese  quotations,  to  which  large  additions  might  be  made,  must  for  ever 
settle  the  question.  But  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  shall  give  one  more 

extract  out  of  a  score  that  remain.  7  .  .  ij 

“  Our  orders  for  the  discontinuance  of  out-door  relief  relate  to  the  able- 
bodied.  PERSONS  ABOVE  SIXTY  BEING  SPECIALLY  EX- 

EMPTED  FROM  THE  RULE.”— 58. 

Will  any  man,  after  this,  justify  our  exclusion  of  the  poor,  at  65,  r  0,  SU, 
90  or  100  years  of  age,  from  out-door  relief,  by  English  exanyle,  which 
flies  in  our  face,  and  displays  a  degree  of  lenity  and  compassion  for  age  and 
infirmity,  unknown  to  our  wanton,  unfeeling,  and  cruel  system  . 

From  the  denunciations  of  street  beggars,  which  appear  sometimes  m  our 
papers,  a  stranger  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  they  are  almost  as  nu¬ 
merous  and  as  great  a  nuisance  as  they  are  m  Pans  or  Naples.  But  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  except  in  very  severe  winters,  and  since  the 
lamentable  prostration  of  business,  and  destitution  of  employment  that  have 
prevailed  of  late,  there  never  have  been  at  any  one  time,  m  thy  city,  50  or 
60  street  beggars, — and  never  one-fifth  part  of  the  number  of  the  male  sex, 

except  the  maimed,  the  wounded,  and  the  blind. 

There  are  it  is  true,  numbers  of  industrious  females  whose  wages  are  so 
miserably  inadequate  for  their  support,  thy  they  are  sometimes  compelled 
by  dire  necessity  to  apply  to  charitable  individuals  to  help  them  to  pay  their 
rent,  to  prevent  their  being  turned  out  of  doors,  or  to  redeem  their  clothes 
from  pawnbrokers.  Society,  thus  by  its  crying  injustice  forcy  them  to  beg, 
and  then  denounces  and  abuses  them  for  yielding  to  necessity  Nothing  can 
be  more  unjust.  But  they  ill-fated  women  cannot  be  styled  street  beg¬ 
gars,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term. 


No.  VI. 


On  the  Provision  for  the  Poor. 

..WhatisaChnsUanMIeisonew^ 

^’n  :„tLraSfwaSoV'^cAtTv:  a  theft,  adultery,  or  Jurder.  We  , nay  there. 

fore,  nTeo^^^^^MedtVl* 

bits;  we  raV]  J"  sufferinir  with  cold,  or  hunger,  or  destitute  of  covering,  and  do 

we  see  ourfe  low-beme  suttering^^^  CHARACTER  OF 

— Solemn  Appeal. 

“  There  is  too  much  done  for  the  poor  /”  However  extraordinary  it  may 
appear,  this  unfeeling  language  is  callously  held  by  ^a! 

fluOTce,  of  standing  in  society,  of  apparently  good  moral  y 
bits  "  '  It  is  a  most  unfounded  and  most  pernicious  position,  and  produ^s 
an  intensity  of  distress,  for  which  its  promulgators  ought  to  be  considered 
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swerable.  Almost  every  public  charity  in  the  city  has  been  dwindling  away 
for  years ;  and,  taken  all  together,  it  is  susceptible  of  proof,  that  there  are  not 
above  one-third  the  number  of  contributors  that  there  were  ten  years  since. 
Let  us  see  how  far  facts  warrant  the  above  assertion. 

The  following  extracts,  particularly  those  from  the  Reports  of  the  Union 
Benevolent  Association,  shed  strong  light  on  the  cruel  assertion,  that  “  too 

much  is  done  for  the  poorf  whereas  they  actually  occasionally  perish  of 
cold  and  hunger  ! 


From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  of  the  25th  November.  “  We  learn  that  a  poor  middle  acred 
woman  was  discovered  yesterday  morning-  in  a  shed  by  some  new  building-s  in  Swanson 
Street,  near  Almond — dead.  When  found,  she  was  stiff  and  cold,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
some  time  deceased.  The  verdict  of  the  Coroner’s  jury  convened  on  the  occasion,  was 
death  by  freezing-. 

This  case  should  awaken  philanthropists  to  salutary  reflections  upon  the  necessities  and 
dangers  of  the  poor  during  the  approaching  inclement  season,  and  prompt  them  to  imme- 
diate  benevolence.  Delay  may  he  death  to  many." 

From  the  New  York  Express  of  November  27.  “  As  we  were  on  our  way  to  our  office 
yesterday  morning,  we  saw  two  corpses  of  men,  taken  in  the  streets  or  alleys,  who  were 
frozen  to  death  on  Saturday  night.  One  was  in  Cherry  Street,  on  the  side  w^alk,  covered 
;  but  with  a  mat,  and  the  other  was  on  a  bier,  on  its  way  to  the  Coroner.  The  suffering 
Within  doors,  as  but  few  see  it,  but  few  can  describe—but  it  can  be  readily  imagined,  icith 
provisions  at  the  present  price,  fuel  high,  little  or  no  demand  for  labour,  and  so  many  of  the 
usual  avocations  of  labour  cut  off  by  the  miserable  experiment  of  a  set  of  currency  tinkers, 
who  have  done  more  mischief  than  their  whole  lives  can  possibly  atone  for." 

Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Union  Benevolent  Association. 

“  In  the  month  of  December,  a  visiter  in  Moyamensing /ownt?  a  widow  and  two  children 
\one  an  infant,  IN  A  CELLAR,  DESTITUTE  OF  WOOD,  FOOD,  AND  CLOTH- 
|ING ! !  A  few  days  previously,  a  neighbour  found  her  lying  across  the  infant’s  cradle.  The 

\poor  creature  had  fainted  from  exhaustion — occasioned  by  want  of  nourishment." _ Report 

0/ May,  1837.  ^ 

i  “Another  reports  having  visited  a  female,  also  ill,  whom  SHE  FOUND  IN  A  GARRET 
i! WITHOUT  FOOD  OR  EVEN  A  DROP  OF  WATER ! !  She  said,  that  except  the’ 
llvisi^,  she  had  not  seen  any  one  for  three  days !  I  She  was  supplied  with  necessary  comforts 

^3^  BUT  DIED  IN  A  FEW  DAYS  I  /”  “  Such,"  adds  the  report,  “are  the  scenes 

\flour  visiters  are  called  to  witness,  at  times  deeply  distressing;  and,  again,  calculated  to  call 
forth  gratitude  to  Him  who  employs  them  as  dispensers  of  his  mercies.” — Idem. 


The  visiter  in  section  1st  of  district  No.  2,  observes : 

“The  second  person  we  called  upon  WAS  DESTITUTE  OF  FUEL:  AND  HAD 
BEEN,  DURING  THREE  OF  THE  COLDEST  DAYS  THIS  WINTER,  without 
ja  stove,  food  for  the  day,  or  work,  from  the  proceeds  of  whch  she  might  procure  it! !  yet 
loatient,  meek,  and  uncomplaining.  She  had  been  reared  in  the  lap  of  ease  and  indulo-ence 
And  possessed,  in  the  years  of  her  married  life,  a  fair  portion  of  this  world’s  goods.”— 

I  “One  of  our  most  efficient  visiters  says:  ‘Great  distress  has  prevailed  this  winter.  Per¬ 
sons  who  have  never  asked  aid,  since  I  have  been  a  visiter,  a  period  of  three  or  four  years 

jiave,  this  winter,  owing  to  want  of  employment,  received  aid.’  ” _ Idem.  ’ 

*  The  visiter  of  No.  5,  says :  ‘  I  have  never  before  met  with  such  utter  misery  and  distress, 
is  I  have  seen  in  several  instances  in  the  course  of  my  visits  during  the  last  two  months’ 
q  — not  only  among  depraved,  but  the  industrious  and  honest  labourers,  who  have  found  it 
impossible  to  get  work  during  the  severity  of  the  winter.'  ” — Report,  1836. 

)  “George  *****,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  were  found  in  a  dwelling,  ready  to 
6i  all  down  with  age,  uoihing  to  eot^  without  clothings  without  u  bed — the  Jioov  furuishiu^ 
meir  only  resting  place  I" — Idem.  ^ 

I  Henry  *  *  *  *  and  his  wife,  live  in  what  may  be  called  a  closet;  burning  coal  in  a 
eirnace  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  it  having  no  chimney,  The  man  is  seventy-flve  years 
Id— his  wife  a  year  younger.  They  receive  no  aid  from  the  overseers  of  the  poor!!!  as  they 
efuse  to  go  to  the  alms.house." — Idem. 


The  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  late  Coroner,  Mr.  Dickerson, 
re  a  proper  pendant  to  the  above  statements. 

1.  1835,  December  6.  A  man,  about  30  years  of  age.  Verdict — Perished  of  cold. 

2.  1835,  December  8,  .Tohn  Johnson  had  been  sick  some  time — -had  no  bed,  no  doctor, 
•  id  no  person  to  take  care  of  him.  Verdict— Perished  of  cold. 

3.  1836,  January  10.  Unknown  man,  aged  about  35,  frozen  in  the  street — barefooted, 
1 1  hat,  thin  clothes.  Verdict— Perished  of  cold, 
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4.  1836,  January  16.  Solomon  Dronsberry,  coloured  man,  aged  56.  Verdict — Perished 
uf  cold  in  a  cellar. 

5.  1836,  January  16.  Job  Smith,  a  coloured  man,  aged  45.  Verdict — Perished  of  cold 
in  a  cellar — no  bed,  no  fire,  no  nourishment. 

6.  1836,  January  17.  Moses  Woodward,  a  coloured  man,  aged  40.  Verdict — Died  in 
a  cellar — no  bed,  no  nourishment. 

7.  1836,  January  24.  Coloured  man,  name  unknown.  Verdict — Perished  of  cold. 

8.  1836,  January  29.  George  Servis,  aged  35.  Verdict-Perished  of  cold  and  want  of 
«are. 

9.  1836,  February  3.  Clayton  Green,  coloured  man,  aged  25.  Verdict — Perished  of 
cold. 

10.  1836,  February  4.  Nancy  Brown.  Verdict — Perished  of  cold. 

11.  1836,  February  7.  Benjamin  Gonasly.  Verdict— Perished  of  cold. 

12.  1836,  February  16.  A.  Brown.  Verdict— Perished  of  cold  and  hunger. 

Now,  reader,  when  you  have  duly  weighed  these  facts,  what  think  you 
of  the  assertion,  that  “  there  is  too  much  done  for  the  poor?’’’’ 

Desirous  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  effects  of  cold  and  hunger  on 
the  poor  last  year,  I  wrote  to  James  Gregory,  Esq.,  Coroner,  for  information, 
to  which  I  received  the  following  reply : 

“  Sir. — I  believe  the  number  of  deaths,  from  hunger  and  cold,  during  the 
last  year,  ending  October  31st,  to  have  been  ten.'''' 

Your’s,  &c., 

November  8,  1837.  James  Gregory,  Coroner. 

In  addition  to  the  above  statements,  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  no  small  proportion  of  the  numbers  whom  the  Coroner’s  inquests 
declare  to  have  died  “  by  the  visitation  of  Godf  and  ^‘•from  causes  unknown  f 
perish  of  cold  and  hunger.  Indeed,  the  late  Coroner  appeared,  from  his  con¬ 
versation,  to  be  of  that  opinion.  But  few  deaths  of  those  descriptions 

take  place  except  in  winter.  And  surely,  if  it  were  not  for  “  hunger  or  cold,” 
“  the  visitation  of  Godf  and  “  causes  unknownf  would  be  as  likely  to  ope¬ 
rate  in  spring,  summer,  and  fall,  as  in  winter. 

APPENDIX. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  D.  D. 

“  From  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  industrious  poor,  for  eighteen  years 
past,  both  in  New  York  and  in  this  city,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  your  remarks  con- 
cerning  the  inadequate  payment  which  females  receive  for  their  labour,  are  just,  and  ought 
deeply  to  affect  every  benevolent  person,  who  has  any  wish  to  do  justly,  and  see  honest  in- 
dustry  suitably  rewarded.  A  common  slave,  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky,  is  much  better  compensated  for  his  labour,  by  his  necessary  food,  clothing,  lodg¬ 
ing,  and  medicines,  than  many  respectable  mothers  and  daughters  in  this  city,  who  apply 
themselves  diligently  to  their  work,  two  hours  for  every  one  occupied  by  the  negro  in  his 
master^ s  service.  Your  remarks  will  apply  to  the  folding  and  stitching  of  books,  to  the 
sewing  of  carpet  rags,  to  the  binding  of  shoes,  *  *  no  less  than  to  the  work  done 

for  the  army  and  navy.” 

B.  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer,  of  New  York. 

“  My  profession  affords  me  many  and  unpleasant  opportunities  of  knowing  the  wants  of 
those  unfortunate  females,  who  try  to  earn  an  honest  subsistence  by  the  needle,  and  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  struggles  often  made  by  honest  pride  and  destitution.  I  could  cite  many  instances 
of  young,  and  even  middle-aged  women,  who  have  been  ‘  lost  to  virtue,^  apparently  by  no 
other  cause  than  lowness  of  wages,  and  the  absolute  impossibility  of  procuring  the 

NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE  BY  HONEST  INDUSTRY.” 

“  My  Dear  Sir,  “  New  York,  April  5th,  1830. 

“  The  subject  of  conversation  at  our  last  interview,  is  one  of  great  importance  in  every 
benevolent  mind.  I  mean  the  inadequate  price  usually  paid  for  female  labour,  particularly 
to  poor  widows  who  are  burdened  with  small  children.  It  is  a  subject  which  ought  to 
arouse  the  feelings  of  every  philanthropist :  for  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from  my 
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own  observations,  as  one  of  the  acting  magistrates  of  this  city,  that  no  inconsiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  female  distress  and  female  depravity,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  very  scanty  remu¬ 
neration  they  receive  for  honest  industry.  I  hope,  therefore,  most  sincerely,  that  your  un¬ 
ceasing  efforts  in  the  cause  you  have  so  disinterestedly  espoused,  will  be  crowned  with 
ultimate  success. 

“  The  evils  from  inadequate  compensation  for  most  kinds  of  female  labour,  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  their  poverty.  It  is  frequently  the  case,  and  my  experience  enables  me 
to  speak  with  confidence  on  the  subject,  that  women  of  this  description  are  obliged  to  keep 
their  children  in  the  streets,  either  to  beg,  or  by  some  light  employment  to  earn  a  penny 
through  the  day.  This  leads  to  had  associations  and  to  crime.  Of  the  children  brought  be- 
fore  me  for  pilfering,  nine  out  of  ten  are  those  whose  fathers  are  dead,  and  who  live  with 
their  mothers,  and  are  employed  in  this  way.  The  petty  plunder  thus  obtained  finds  a  ready 
market  at  some  old  junk  shop,  and  the  avails  are  in  part  carried  home,  as  the  earnings  of 
honest  labour.''  Your’s,  sincerely, 

“Mr.  Carey.  JOHN  W.  WYMAN.” 

I>. 

Mrs.  Queeri,  the  matron  of  the  Provident  Society,  in  reply  to  inquiries  made  of  her,  gave 
|it  as  her  opinion,  “that  five  hundred  of  the  women  employed  by  the  society,  in  1829-30, 
jwere  widows,  and  that  two-thirds  of  them  had  children  to  support.  The  recompense  they 
received,  averaged  about  fifty  cents  per  week,  while  they  took  out  work.  Few  of  them  lived 
m  the  city.  The  greater  number  of  them  came  from  Kensington,  the  Northern  Liberties, 
gnd  Southwark." 


E. 


Piesent  State  of  Tnousands  of  Virtuous  Fe-  Encouragement  to  Profligacy  and  Corrup- 
males  in  the  United  States.  tion.  ^ 


Poverty — wretchedness — confined  and  un- 
iliealthy  dwellings,  often  in  garrets,  not  sel- 
ilom  in  cellars — clothing  unfit  to  appear  in 
M-broad,  often  insufRcient  to  guard  against 
Ihe  inclemency  of  the  weather — indifferent 
bod,  frequently  insufficient  in  quantity — 
hcertainty  of  employment  from  day  to  day, 
!nd  consequently  of  subsistence — inadequate 
'ages  when  employed — occasional  begging 
Din  the  charitable  and  from  benevolent  so- 
ieties-— a  hard,  unfeeling  world  to  struggle 
fine,  a  life  of  wo,  without  a  glim- 
■  lering  hope  of  melioration. 


Tempting  offers — money  in  abundance — 
comfortable  apartments — fine  clothes — the 
delicacies  of  the  market  at  command  to 
pamper  appetite — a  life  of  idleness  and  plea¬ 
sure — no  care  for  to-morrow — access  to  thea¬ 
tres,  circuses,  balls,  &c. — ending,  it  is  true, 
in  perdition  here,  and  too  frequently  in  per¬ 
dition  hereafter.  But  the  motto  of  persons 
who  are  thus  degraded,  is — a  short  life  and 
a  merry  life. 


I  of  the  Union  Benevolent  Association,  whose  names 

.•e  withheld  from  motives  of  delicaey. 

1  “  The  undersigned,  visiters  of  the  poor  on  the  part  of  the  Union  Benevolent  Association, 
^e  induced,  from  motives  of  humanity,  to  declare,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  respectable 
^  ^trtion  of  the  poor  have  been,  throughout  the  last  summer,  and  are  at  present,  more  se- 
^re  and  distressing  than  m  an  ordinary  winter.  In  the  latter  season  they  are,  with  few 
S:ceptions,  provided  with  fuel  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  the  Union  Benevolent  Asso- 
ution,  and  from  various  other  sourees ;  so  that  their  condition,  so  far  as  regards  the 
eather,  is  in  the  v/mter  almost  as  comfortable  as  in  summer.  The  former  season,  com- 
|red  with  the  summer  just  closed,  and  the  present  autumn,  had  the  advantage,  that  the 
evident  bociety,  the  Union  Benevolent  Association,  the  Female  Hospitable  Society,  &,c.. 
'.L,  furnished  employment  to  at  least  two  thousand  seamstresses.  Spoolers,  shoe-binders, 
c.,  to  the  number,  probably,  of  one  thousand,  were  likewise  then  employed — and  these 
the  view  of  more  suffering,  at  all  times,  than  any  other  classes  in  this  country; 
^  thousand  above  mentioned  there  have  not,  probably,  been  more  than 

i.!  e^P^oyed  during  the  past  summer,  or  employed  at  present.  They 

yye,  therefore,  suffered  the  most  intense  distress,  and  many  of  them  have  been  driven  by 
,*!er  necessity,  and  to  procure  food  for  themselves  and  children,  to  pawn  a  portion  of  their 
Iding,  and  very  nearly  all  their  clothes,  but  those  on  their  persons.  Being  utterly  un- 

rl  vXe^’’^”^  ^  sacrificed  for  less  than  half  their 

Philadelphia,  September  11,  1837. 

3 
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Philadelphia,  December  21  sf,  1837. 
TOWN  MEETING. 

The  Committee  appointed  on  the  14th  instant,  to  receive  statements  and 
testimony  in  relation  to  the  alleged  inadequacy  of  the  wages  paid  to  women  for 
seamstress  work,  and  generally  to  give  such  information  derived  from  exami¬ 
nation,  as  may  inform  the  public  upon  the  subject,  and  to  report  to  a  meeting 
to  be  held  this  night  week,  at  this  place,  beg  leave  to  report. 

That  they  have  devoted  to  this  important  subject  as  much  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  as  were  compatible  with  the  limited  period  assigned  to  their  labours  ;  and 
deeply  regret,  that,  however  pitiable  they  had  supposed  the  situation  of  the 
women  whose  case  was  referred  to  them,  they  have  found  it  far  worse  than 
their  most  sombre  calculations  had  led  them  to  believe.  They  have  ascer¬ 
tained,  that  those  women,  if  constantly  employed  for  twelve,  thirteen,  or  four¬ 
teen  hours  per  day  (allowing  for  the  time  spent  in  family  avocations,  particu¬ 
larly  if  they  have  a  child  or  children,)  make  no  more  than  about  nine  shirts  per 
week,  and  that  the  prices  paid  by  the  slop-shops  vary  from  8  to  10  and  12^ 
cents  for  common  shirts  and  drawers.  Thus,  if  they  work  for  12^  cents  per 
shirt,  a  price  far  from  common,  they  earn  but  112^  cents  per  week;  if  for 
ten  cents  (as  is  too  generally  the  case  on  slop-shop  work,)  they  earn  but  90 
cents ;  and  if  for  eight  cents  (a  price  by  no  means  uncommon,)  they  earn  but 
72  cents !  Thus — alas !  alas !  what  a  result ! — in  the  first  case,  after  paying  rent 
they  have  62^  cents  per  week,  or  9  cents  per  day  ;  in  the  second,  40  cents  per 
week,  or  51  cents  per  day  ;  and  in  the  third,  22  cents  per  week,  or  a  little  more 
than  3  cents  per  day,  for  food,  clothing,  fuel,  candles,  soap,  &c.,  for  themselves 
and  families,  when  they  have  any,  as  most  of  them  have  ! !  And  this  supposes 
them  constantly  employed  ;  whereas  they  are  often  one-half  or  one-third  of  the 
week  without  employment !  And  it  is  an  astounding  and  disgraceful  fact,  that 
these  ill-fated,  oppressed,  and  degraded  classes  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
poor,  who  are  stigmatized  as  idle  and  improvident,  and  are  debarred  of  relief 
lest  they  should  be  encouraged  in  their  idleness  and  dissipation ! !  Surely 
injustice,  and  partiality,  and  folly  have  rarely  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent. 

To  simplify  the  subject,  we  annex  a  synopsis  of  the  result  of  their  painful 
labours.  We  do  not  advert  to  the  prices  given  by  different  benevolent  socie¬ 
ties  ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  work  done  for  them  bears  but  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  whole ;  and  secondly,  because  their  operations  are  generally 
.confined  to  the  winter  season. 


Per  piece. 

Per  week. 

Rent,  per  week. 

Net  receipts,  per  day. 

12^  cents. 

112^  cts. 

50  cents. 

9  cents. 

10  « 

90  » 

50  “ 

5  3-4  » 

8 

72  « 

50  “ 

3  1-7  « 

Are  we  not  warranted,  fellow-citizens,  in  the  assumption,  that  a  remorseless 
cupidity,  which  has  reduced  the  wages  of  those  women  below  the  amount  re¬ 
quisite  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  forces  on  them  the  awful  alternatives 
— mendicity — rstarvation — the  alms  house — or  a  life  of  licentiousness,  to 
which  a  crowded  and  luxurious  population  holds  out  so  many  allurements — 
a  life  which  “  renders  them  a  disgrace  to  their  own  sex,  and  a  curse  and  a 
scourge  to  ours  V’  And  it  is  a  melancholy  and  deplorable  fact,  that  the  ilf 
fated  class  here  referred  to,  has,  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  greatly  increased 
of  late,  in  consequence  of  “  the  utter  impossibility,'’'^  (according  to  the  testimonj! 
of  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer,  confirmed  by  that  of  Justice  Wyman,)  “  OF  PROCUR 
JNG  THE  NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE  BY  HONEST  INDUSTRY!!” 

Let  us  not,  fellow-citizens,  “  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our  souls”  tha 
this  hideous  picture  is  “a  fancy  sketch,”  drawn  to  excite  a  morbid  sensibi 
lity!  Would  to  heaven  it  were!  But  unfortunately  it  is  a  dreadful  reality 
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susceptible  of  judicial  proof,  to  which  we  wish  it  submitted,  to  remove  the  last 
ray  of  doubt  from  the  minds  of  the  most  sceptical.  And  perhaps  the  worst 
feature  in  the  case,  is,  that  it  is  not  a  temporary  evil,  which  might  be  expected 
to  pass  off  with  the  existing  prostration  of  trade  and  commerce.  Were  this  the 
case,  we  might  feel  some  consolation,  and  submit  without  murmuring  to  the 
present  distress.  But,  unhappily,  whilever  the  actual  surplus  of  female  labour 
continues,  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of  a  complete  remedy  for  such  enor¬ 
mous  evils.  All  other  classes  may  rejoice,  when  the  sun  of  prosperity  shines 
on  the  land,  by  the  gladdening  prospect  of  their  labours  being  at  length  ade¬ 
quately  rewarded.  But  no  such  prospect  opens  to  these  poor,  oppressed  fe¬ 
males  !  All  that  they  can  expect — and  all  that  they  have  ever  heretofore  expe¬ 
rienced  in  all  past  similar  cases,  has  been  and  is  a  slight  rise  in  price  so  as 
to  diminish,  in  some  small  degree,  the  extreme  pressure  of  penury  and  distress  ; 
but  by  no  means  to  afford  them  a  remuneration  commensurate  with  their  la¬ 
bours  and  services  to  society.  In  many  cases  a  rude,  uncouth  labourer  re¬ 
ceives  for  two  days  work  as  much  as  a  highly  cultivated  woman  receives  for 
a  week  ! 

It  will  fully  illustrate  the  subject,  to  present  an  example  of  the  operations 
of  a  society  begun  and  carried  on  upon  the  most  laudable  principles — we  mean 
the  Provident  Society.  It  commenced  in  the  year  1824,  and  paid  for  coarse 
shirts  and  drawers  12^  cents  each.  This  price,  notwithstanding  the  steady  rise 
of  the  price  of  necessaries  during  that  period,  continued  till  last  year,  when  the 
price  was  raised  to  15  cents,  being  an  increase  of  20  per  cent.,  whereas  the 
prices  of  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life  have  risen  25  a  40  per  cent,  within  the 
same  space  of  time.  But  the  society  cannot  be  blamed  for  this  situation  of 
things.  Their  support  is  miserably  small  for  such  a  wealthy  city ;  as  is  the 
case  with  every  other  charitable  association  here.  The  contributions  ought 
to  be  double  or  treble  what  they  are. 

Having  now,  with  as  much  brevity  as  jiossible,  stated  the  existing  evils,  it 
remains  to  consider  whether  any,  and  if  any,  Avhat  remedies  are  practicable 
for  their  redress  or  mitigation.  And  we  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  confess, 
that  we  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope  for  a  complete  remedy.  To  effect 
this  grand  object,  \vould  demand  more  self-denial — more  sensibility  to  the 
rights  of  our  neighbours — and  more  regard  to  the  sacred  rule  of  doing  to 
others  as  we  would  wish  to  be  done  by,  than  are  to  be  expected  in  this  or 
indeed  any  other  rationally-supposable  state  of  society.  But  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low,  because  we  cannot  accompluh  all  we  would  desire,  that  we  should  not 
do  all  we  can.  And  it  is  cheering  to  know,  that  much  may  be  dv)ne,  if  a 
proper  spirit  bt;  excited  among  our  citizens,  and  they  be  roused  to  a  due 
sense  of  the  duties  that  devolve  on  them  as  members  of  a  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  community,  a  character  to  which  we  fondly  aspire.  We  submit  a  few 
suggestions  : 

1.  Let  tliose  laudable  and  highly  useful  associations,  by  whatever  name^cal- 
led,  which  furnish  employment  to  women  at  fair  and  honorable  prices,  be 
liberally  supported,  so  as  to  remove  from  the  other  labour  market  a  portion 
of  those  whose  competition  blasts  each  others  prosperity  and  happiness. 
To  the  wealthy  this  point  is  most  earnestly  and  impressively  recommended,  as 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  modes  of  employing  a  portion  of  the  superfluous 
wealth  with  which  the  bounty  of  heaven  has  blest  them.  To  benefactions 
of  this  kind,  the  common-place  objection,  against  alms  to  the  poor,  that  they 
encourage  them  in  idleness,  cannot  apply.  Every  such  contribution  operates 
beneficially  on  ihe  individual  and  on  society, 

2.  Let  the  ladies,  who  have  such  transcendent  influence  whenever  they 
undertake  a  cause  con  amore,  exert  that  benign;mt  influence  in  favour  of  the 
forlorn,  and  depressed,  and  degraded  portion  of  their  own  sex  wdio  are  trod« 
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den  to  the  earth.  Let  them  urge  the  subject  with  all  their  zeal  and  ah  their 
energy,  on  the  attention  of  their  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  and  sons,  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  co-operate  in  every  effort  made  in  this  holy  cause,  particularly 
ill  the  one  above  stated.  Such  intercession,  in  such  a  cause,  could  not  fail  to 
be  eminentl}^  successful,  and  would  tend  to  rescue  from  abject  misery  and  the 
most  contagious  and  debasing  guilty  courses,  numbers  of  estimable  females. 

3.  Let  the  employments  of  females  be  extended  in  every  possible  mode — 
such  as  shop-keepers  in  retail  stores- — teachers  in  infant  schools,  &:c.  In 
France  the  first  are  almost  universally  appropriated  to  females — and  ought 
to  be  here. 

4.  Let  schools  be  established  for  instructing  the  most  teachable  of  those 
who  are  suffering  extreme  distress  working  on  coarse  muslin,  in  the  arts  of 
cookery,  mantua  making,  millinery,  and  fine  sewing,  in  which  branches  there 
is  almost  always  a  scarcity  of  hands. 

5.  Let  the  power  and  influence  of  those  mighty  organs,  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  be  brought  to  bear  with  all  their  zeal  and  energy  on  those  who  “grind 
the  faces  of  the  poor”  by  taking  an  unholy  advantage  of  their  distress,  and 
extorting  their  labour  at  prices  inadequate  for  the  support  of  human  nature. 

It  is  necessary  to  state,  in  order  to  avoid  misconception,  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  tailors  give  higher  wages  than  those  above  stated,  which,  with  proper 
economy,  may  enable  the  women  they  employ  to  live  with  tolerable  comfort, 
and  perhaps  to  lay  up  somewhat  for  contingencies.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  those  females  engaged  in  mantua- making,  millinery,  and  fine  sewing,  who 
are,  in  general,  adequately  rewarded. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  there  should  be  so  great  a  difference  in  the 
remuneration  of  classes  of  females,  each  depending  in  a  great  degree,  on  their 
needles.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  class,  whose  cause  we  plead,  is  abun¬ 
dant  beyond  the  demand,  and  thus  is  produced  that  competition  which 
is  the  bane  of  the  happiness  of  the  parties;  whereas  in  scarcely  any  of  the 
others  does  that  redundance  exist — and  in  some  the  demand  exceeds  the 
supply. 

Some  of  our  citizens  have  earnestly  recommended  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  depot  on  a  large  scale,  where  the  public  could  be  supplied  on  reasonable 
terms,  and  a  fair  price  paid  for  female  labor.  We  do  not  recommend  it  at  pre¬ 
sent;  because  we  do  not  believe  our  citizens  are  prepared  for  it;  and  because 
we  hope,  that  when  the  employers  have  taken  the  subject  into  consideration, 
they  will  see  the  propriety  of  affording  such  remuneration  for  labor  as  will 
enable  the  parties  to  enjoy  at  least  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 

The  time  to  which  we  have  been  limited,  and  the  complicated  nature  of 
the  question  of  male  labor,  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  do  this  subject  jus¬ 
tice.  Vie  would  observe,  generally,  that  certain  kinds  of  male  labor  are  not 
only  adequately,  but  generously  remunerated;  while  in  some  others,  in  which 
the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  the  men,  from  the  same  reasons,  are  almost 
as  ill  remunerated  as  the  women,  whose  case  is  under  consideration.  The 
cotton  weavers,  and  perhaps  some  other  branches,  are  in  this  predicament — 
but  we  cannot  particularize;  and  beg  leave  to  be  discharged  from  all  conside¬ 
ration  of  this  and  the  other  branches  of  this  important  and  exciting  question. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

M.  CAREY, 

WILLIAM  ABBOT, 
CHARLES  WHEELER, 
W.  P.  SMITH, 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  21,  1837.  JOHN  B.  WALLACE. 

Committee. 


